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Winter. 


SUMMER joys are O’er ; 

Flowerets bloom no more ; 
Wintry winds are sweeping, 
Through the snow-drifts peeping, 

Cheerful evergreen 

Rarely now is seen. 


Winter, still I see 
Many charms in thee,-- 
Love thy chilly greeting, 
Snowstorms fiercely beating, 
And the dear delights 
Of the long, long nights. 
C. T. BROOKS. 


Thoughts for Christmas Time. 
(1.) The Cradle of the Christ. 


HRISTMAS time celebrates the sacrament of birth and the mys- 

tery of childhood. The power and wisdom of God enter the 

world through the feebleness of the babe. The wisest, strongest 
man came into life through the gate of birth. Not down from a 
supernatural heaven, but unfolded from the depths of human nature, 
come the strong sons of God, the mighty prophets and leaders of 
the race. Even the divine Christ must be ‘made of a woman,’ and 
pass through the feebleness of infancy. We are told that the help- 
lessness of the babe was the germ of civilisation ; the first home was a 
cradle—a nest where little ones could be protected, until they were 
able to fight their way through life. There is a singular beauty in this 
view of the origin of society. The child, in its weakness, is the seed, 
from which has sprung the wonderful Igdrasil tree of our modern 
world. As the mustard seed draws into itself the forces of light and 
heat, and becomes ‘the greatest of all trees,’ so the babe gathered 
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round it the virtues of patience, compassion, and unwearied love, out 
of which grew the family, the tribe, the nation. If some angel, in 
those primeval days, had winged his way to earth, to find some 
prophecy of redemption, he would have seen the brightest hope for 
mankind in some rude hut or sheltered cave, where the young child 
lay under a mother’s care; there would have been discovered the 
germ of future governments, civilisations and religions. 

Over every cradle there shines the star of hope. Here is a 
new beginning; and we cannot help thinking that the fresh life 
will prove better than the old ones which have been so spoiled and 
wasted. We are almost ready to say ‘Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servants depart in peace,’ when we think we see our children starting 
on a nobler career than ours has been. As the great army of young 
souls arise to take possession of the world, this is a sign to us that our 
failures shall be retrieved, our sins forgiven, our unfinished work 
fulfilled. That constitutes the interest we all feel in infancy, the 
mingling of curiosity, uncertainty, and hope. It has never yet been 
made manifest what the child is going to be; the manger and swad- 
dling clothes give no hint of the crucified Christ and the triumphant 
saviour. 

That was the origin of astrology; people could not wait for the 
unfolding of character and experience, and so they read the stars and 
cast nativities to discover the events of coming years. Anxious 
fathers wanted to know beforehand what career was lying before 
their children, what events they must prepare for, what dangers they 
must shun; and, to find these things, they explored the heavens and 
consulted the stars which stood over the places where the new-born 
children lay. But, in His mercy, the great God will allow no such 
peeping and prying. We ought to be thankful that we are simply 
called to do our best for our children, without being paralysed by the 
vision of their coming years. We do not believe that any angel ever 
revealed to Mary the divine greatness of the child she bore; the 
young mother knew as little of what was going to happen to her child 
as we know of the future of the boys and girls in our homes. No 
halo encircled the infant Christ; no supernatural radiance shone 
from his eyes; no shadow of the cross fell upon his cradle. But 
though we cannot forecast the coming years, the most important 
preparation for the future is for the child to preserve the memory of 
a blessed home, which shall sanctify all his life with a tradition of 
goodness. If we were acquainted with his early years I doubt not 
that we could trace the most beautiful elements in Christ’s character 
to the atmosphere of his early home, and the influence of his 
mother’s training. When we remember the graciousness of Christ, so 
tender with little children, so loyal and courteous to women, so 
gentle with the weak and fallen, can we think too generously of the 
mother who watched over his cradle, influenced his boyhood, and 
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clung at last to his cross? And that reminds us that the cradle and 
swaddling-clothes are unto us a sign of sacred service. Life must 
always be worth living as long as there are children to be loved and 
cared for. The new interests they bring, the fresh hopes they 
quicken, the passionate love they inspire do reconcile us to life and 
bind us to the world. While there are cradles to be protected, human 
life must be sacred and beautiful. 

This ceaseless procession of children entering into life is an ever- 
lasting sign that the world shall never grow old and weary, that human 
interests and hopes will never wear out and fade away The cradle 
is a sign of boundless hope and of most sacred service. Still the 
star of promise shines over the cradle of every new-born child; still 
the wise men lay their choicest gifts at the feet of the holy babe, 
who may, perchance, in coming days lead the world into vaster 
realms of truth; still, departing saints, with their latest breath, 
prophesy the coming kingdom, into which those infant feet shall 
travel as the years roll on; still the guardian angels fill the heavens 
with triumphant songs of peace and goodwill to men—songs whose 
fulfilment draws nearer and nearer with the return of every Christmas 
season laden with sacred memories and immortal hopes. 


(2.) The Song of the Angels. 


The Bible is not entirely a book of prose; much of its value 
is to be found in its splendid poetry. Some people seem to 
have the strange notion that when you have reduced anything to 
poetry, you have rendered it worthless; while, in fact, poetry em- 
bodies the essential reality in its finest form. Now these sweet 
Christmas legends, with their poetic charm, are full of truth and 
beauty ; in them we have the full glow of Christian sentiment; and 
sentiments are important factors in the construction of social life and 
religious faith. History does not consist alone in outward events, its 
meaning and inspiration must be found in spiritual ideals, poetic 
imaginings, unconquerable hopes. We are not anxious to know 
the prosaic details of the early life of the peasant child of Galilee ; 
very likely they would be similar to those of other humble and ob- 
scure households. But our minds at once kindle into enthusiasm 
when we listen to these hymns of adoration, by which the centuries 
have consecrated the infancy of Jesus. We want to know, not only 
what really happened in those far-off days; we want, just as much, to 
know what was ‘hough ; because the thoughts of the early Christians 
were most potential in fashioning the fabric of Christendom. These 
exquisite legends tell us, better than anything else, how his followers 
felt about Jesus. It helps us to understand what Jesus was, it helps 
us to realise the influence he exerted, to know what his followers 
thought about him; and, when we mark the passionate love which 


— 
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has crowned even his childhood with celestial beauty, our own rever- 
ence becomes deepened and strengthened. These narratives of the 
wise men led by the wondrous star, of the shepherds startled by a 
host of angels, are the poetic setting of the aspirations of thousands 
of human hearts aflame with love for so divine a saviour. If no 
supernatural powers actually descended from heaven to earth, yet we 
are sure that the angels of adoring love and kindling hope did 
descend into the souls of men; and there they chanted such divine 
hymns as rose into these marvellous poems of mystery and miracle. 
We cannot afford to let them die; their music still sheds its glow 
upon our minds. 
‘O hallowed memories of the past, 
Ye legends old and fair, 
Still be your light upon us cast, 
Your music on the air. 
In vain shall man deny, 
Or bid your mission cease, 
While stars yet prophesy 
Of love and hope and peace.’ 


And, in the deepest sense, these narratives are true. If, as we 
believe, there is a heavenly world, where perfected spirits find their 
everlasting blessedness in the presence of God, then, surely, that 
celestial realm must move in sympathy with the providential course 
of events among men on earth. We cannot believe that heaven is so 
selfishly absorbed in its own joy, as to shut out all concern for the 
struggles and triumphs of God’s children in this world of suffering 
and sin. As Jesus says:—‘lI say unto you, there is joy likewise in 
the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.’ 
It matters little, then, as to whether the material heavens opened with 
an angelic vision over the plains of Bethlehem ; but it is of profound 
interest to witness the conviction of the human heart, that we on 
earth are not struggling and striving alone, that all the spiritual uni- 
verse is on our side, that whatever there may be of angelic power and 
wisdom, of heavenly love and sympathy, it is all pledged for the help, 
encouragement, and progress of the toiling generations of mankind. 
Not only is God on our side as a gracious Father, all the Father’s 
family in heaven as well as on earth feels with us in our struggles, 
rejoices with us in our triumphs. Describing the destiny of the 
Christian Church, the apostle says:—‘ We are come unto Mount 
Zion, and to an innumerable company of angels, to the general 
assembly and church of the first born which are written in heaven 
and to the spirits of just men made perfect.’ That is one lesson of 
the legend; the world of divine intelligences is believed to have 
rejoiced with men, when the Christ was born on earth. 

What links heaven and earth in sympathy is a domestic event. 
The angels come to announce, not the advent of some great king, 
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not the sudden approach of some national deliverer ; all they have to 
tell is, that in a certain barn at Bethlehem the shepherds will find a 
father and mother watching over a new-born babe. ‘Is that all?’ 
we are tempted to say, ‘how simple and commonplace!’ Yet, 
with what diviner event could heaven express its sympathy? What 
can be more sacred than the wedded love of man and woman? what 
can be more miraculous than the birth of the child, which crowns 
and consummates their marriage joy? A wife and husband bending 
over their first-born—there you have the secret of this Christmas 
festival. The angels said that Jesus was born a king; and is not 
every little child an uncrowned king? The babe is ‘the truest 
conqueror that man ever knows; who, through weakness, shall teach 
the true divinity ; who, by frailty and incapacity and feebleness, shall 
teach any wise man or woman the great secrets of the divine life.’ 
At the manger of Bethlehem, the shepherds beheld the mystery of 
the Real Trinity,—the Trinity of Father, Mother, and Child. Not 
only in our Christian faith, but in every religion we find this domestic 
sacrament in the secret shrine of worship. Three thousand years 
before the time of Moses, the Egyptians worshipped Horus, the child 
of Isis and Osiris; and, in the pictures on the temple walls, we may 
still see the Holy Babe seated on the Mother’s knee. And, perhaps, 
still more ancient are the paintings. in the shrines of India, represent- 
ing the Mother and Child in the very spirit of medieval art. There 
is one painting of the incarnation of Vishnu, which might, almost, 
have been the work of some early Italian master. The Mother is 
seated under a canopy, nursing the infant god; both their heads are 
crowned with aureoles; a female figure bends in worship, and offers 
gifts of fruit; a group of animals is seen in the background; a table 
stands near with lamps and sacred vessels; while, through an open 
window, you look upon a lovely landscape. IH you did not know 
that this was a work of ancient Aryan art, you would think you were 
admiring the Christian Madonna with her Holy Babe. That is one 
most attractive feature of many strange religions. Through the 
clouds of superstition and the juggleries of priestcraft, there has 
shone upon the minds of men the sacred vision of human love trans- 
figured into celestial glory, of domestic joy beatified and made divine. 
Every mystic Trinity has drawn its significance from that scene of 
household blessedness. Bowing in worship before the shrine of 
Divine Humanity, the wisest man beheld a mystery which baffled his 
philosophy; the tender mother was moved by its appeal to her deepest 
instincts; and even the child found a religion translated into a 
language he could understand. The woman, with the manchild in 
her arms, stands for that permanent religious faith, which can never 
pass away while humanity endures. While love remains, expressed 
in so divine a form, never can the soul be left without a deity to rever- 
ence and worship. Creeds change, but love abides; temples fall 
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into ruins, but the shrine of domestic love is for ever renewed ; idols 
fall and gods fade, but, through all this mutation, abide immutable 
the vision of the Blessed Mother and her Holy Child. What we call 
our ‘rational’ Christianity still derives its power from these domestic 
elements. Still we speak of God as the divine Parent, who combines 
in His nature both a father’s wisdom and a mother’s tenderness ; 
Jesus is the Elder Brother, whose mission is to gather all the scattered 
wanderers into one great family; and, when the New Testament 
speaks of Heaven, it is described as a Home, a house of many resting- 
places, ample in its scope, large in its provision, where broken bonds 
shall be re-knit, and love made for ever perfect. ‘That is the chief 
lesson of Christmas-tide. ‘The angels burst through the open heavens 
to tell the shepherds of the Holy Family at Bethlehem; and we know 
that, in every household, may be found that shrine of love, which is 
the finest revelation of the bliss of Heaven and the mystery of God. 
We need no other miracle to confirm our faith, when we have deeply 
learnt this endless miracle of human love. 
‘For hearts the beautiful that feel, 
Whose pulse of life beats strong, 
The opening heavens new light reveal, 
“Glory to God” their song. 
While bursts confession forth, 
That, since the world began, 
No miracle on earth 
E’er matched the heart of man.’ 


(3.) The Ministry of Childhood. 


At Christmas time we often ponder the stories of the birth of 
Jesus. This season may be described as the festival of childhood, 
and we may also profitably take a wider view and think of all the 
little ones as God's ministers of love and mercy to the world. And, 
in doing so, we need not travel beyond the Gospel narrative for 
our subject. 

The dealings of Jesus with little children form some of the most 
beautiful pictures in his life. We know, from one of his parables, 
how he watched the games the children of Jerusalem used to play in 
the market-place. And we have that immortal scene where the 
gracious Master rebuked the disciples who tried to hinder the mothers 
as they brought their babes to his side, while he gathered the boys 
and girls to his breast and gave them his blessing. Then, there is also 
the scene described in A/aé/, xviii. 1-6. There are some texts which 
scarcely need any sermon to explain them. You do not need to pull 
a flower to pieces to make people understand its loveliness. And 
there are passages of Scripture whose very sound falls like music, so 
that there needs nothing to be said to commend their charm and 
power. This passage is one of such texts. Never, surely, did 
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preacher find a sweeter subject than that which Jesus took when he 
set a little child in the midst, and discoursed about humility to proud 
and jealous men. The disciples had been disputing which of them 
should be greatest in the Kingdom. Jesus heard them quarrelling, 
but at first he said nothing; indeed, I fancy, he was too grieved to 
speak. Instead of speaking, he did a very beautiful thing ; in tender 
words he called a little child who happened to be near, and, by his 
gentle tone and winning smile, drew the little one to himself. That 
is one of the most touching characteristics of the Master—he made 
everybody feel at home with him, so that timid women and bashful 
babes at once drew near, won by the attraction of his presence. 
Children, especially, have a wonderful instinct in these matters. The 
man, into whose arms they will run with confidence, has found the 
golden key to the secrets of the human heart. Well, at first, Jesus 
spoke not a word; he simply put his arms round the babe; and the 
sight was so beautiful that the disciples ceased from their noisy 
quarrel, and stood silent and ashamed. Then the Master put the 
boy down again, and, pointing to him, simply spoke the words of 
grave rebuke, ‘ Verily, I say unto you, Whosoever shall not receive 
the Kingdom of God as a little child, shall not even enter therein.’ 
That is the ministry of childhood. It reminds us of the simplicity 
and teachableness and trustfulness by which alone we can realise our 
place in the divine family. 

Sometimes, indeed, it is by the memory of his own childhood 
that a man becomes converted. The recollections of his days of 
innocence, his mother’s tenderness, his father’s love,—these have 
a wonderful power to shame a man out of his sin and make him 
renew his vows of a better life. Our finest literature is full of this 
pathetic truth. Goethe gives us an instance of it in his great drama. 
In that famous scene, on Easter Sunday morning, just as Faust is 
raising the poison to his lips, he hears the children in the village 
choir singing the hymn in which he used to join in the far-off days of 
innocent boyhood. The flood of memory sweeps over the dark soul, 
the fatal cup is dashed to the ground, and holier resolutions rise from 
hidden depths. He becomes a child again. 

“ ‘And now am I once more a little child, 
And old remembrance, twining round my heart, 
Forbids this act, and checks my daring steps. 
Then sing ye on, sweet songs that are of heaven! 
Tears come, and Earth has won her child again!’ 

In the English novel we have that heartrending scene where young 
Pendennis casts away his foolish pride, repenting of the bitter words 
with which he had been breaking his mother’s heart; and then, in a 
moment, the strong man is kneeling at her side, repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer, just as he used to do in early days. And as he says, ‘ For 
ever and ever, Amen,’ he looks up to find the good mother has 
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passed away in the act of blessing her wayward son. We all remem- 
ber poor Charles Lamb’s wail over his memories of the past. He 
says he can scarcely realise that the broken, dissipated man is the 
same person as the peaceful, hopeful, unsophisticated boy. ‘That 
eternal perpetuation of what we once were is a thought frequently 
emphasised by our wisest teachers. Shakspere gives us long de- 
scriptions of the battered old sinner, John Falstaff. But, in his 
ineffable tenderness, he wants to make us understand that there were 
sweet angels of memory lingering even in the recesses of that darkened 
soul. So we are shown that death-bed, where the things chiefly re- 
membered were the scenes of childhood; and the hoary sinner passes 
away playing with flowers and babbling about green fields. 

Is not that, often, the broken-hearted plea for mercy ?>—‘ remember 
what I once was.’ When the penitent son comes home he cries: 
‘Father! I was once your innocent child; and for the sake of those 
dear, happy days of old, take me home again.’ The daughter finds 
her way back, draggled and sin-stained, and this is her only plea: 
‘Mother! you once held me in your arms, and sheltered me in 
your breast; and can you now give me up in my misery?’ And 
what parent can resist a plea like that? Our past innocence 
pleads for us; and the, book of remembrance becomes, not a record 
of judgment, but an argument of mercy. The whole thought of the 
divine ministry of our own childhood is gathered up in one of the 
profoundest passages written by Charles Dickens. He says, ‘We 
were all children once, and our baby feet strolled in the paths of 
innocence. ‘The children that we were are not lost to the knowledge 
of our Creator. He sees, not only the broken and battered manhood, 
but also the fresh, pure, and hopeful childhood. At his judgment 
seat those innocent creatures will appear with us before Him, and 
plead for us. What we were in the best time of our generous youth 
will arise and go with us too. The purest part of our lives will not 
desert us at the pass to which all of us are gliding. What we were 
then will be as much in existence before Him as what we are now.’ 
The memory of our distant childhood should be a divine ministry to 
keep us pure in manhood, to convert us from our pride and selfish- 
ness, and so bring us into the kingdom of trust and love. 

Passing, now, to the more direct lesson of our subject; the child 
is often God’s apostle to win us back from our wanderings to 
paradise. That is one lesson of George Eliot’s wonderful tale of 
the despairing man, who was saved by the golden-haired babe, that 
wandered from its dead mother to the shining hearth. Silas Marner 
lost his gold, but he found the greater treasure of love.. ‘He set a 
little child in the midst of them.’ And that is what is always being 
done for us—children are set in the midst of us with their sacred 
ministry. As soon as the babe entered the company of the disciples, 
instantly they stopped their quarrelling. They could not speak angry 
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words in that presence. Most of us have noticed how the presence 
of the little ones has a hallowing influence on the company; it is not 
so much anything they do or say, it is that they bring an atmosphere 
with them which checks the careless conversation and the hasty 
word. We are bad enough as it is; but how much worse the world 
would be if it was made up only of grown-up people! We count up 
the gifts we bestow on our children, but, oh! with what priceless 
gifts do their tiny hands come laden to us. Many a frivolous woman 
has been regenerated through her motherhood ; all her better nature 
has been roused, and life has become a sacred and a beautiful thing. 
“A little child shall lead them.’ The infant’s hand has led all passions 
and desires into a divine consecration, and has conquered the selfish- 
ness which was once supreme. We talk of all we do for our children; 
let us rather marvel at all our children do for us and the wondrous 
lessons we learn from their trustful looks and innocent lips. What gen- 
tleness and tenderness and purity do they bring with them, wherever 
they enter! ‘There is a sacred Gospel in that story, told by Bret 
Harte, about the abandoned Californian miners, who neither feared 
God nor regarded man. You might have preached sermons to them, 
and they would have laughed you to scorn; you might have sent 
Bibles and tracts to them, and they would have used the paper to 
kindle their fires and light their pipes. We should not have known 
what to do to convert them. But God knew what to do. One day a 
new-born babe was left motherless on their hands; and, in its very 
weakness, it was strong enough to change their hearts and reform 
their lives. That babe was God’s Messiah. ‘They could not curse 
and swear and fight with that innocent under their protection. There 
was the Almighty power of Love made incarnate for their salvation, 
wrapped in swaddling bands and lying ina cradle. That helpless- 
ness of infancy was the finger of God writing the law of goodness on 
the stoniest hearts. And so it is in every such case. What we will 
not do for the love of God and the service of man, we will often do 
for the sake of little children. How their innocent words chase away 
our ill-temper; how their pretty ways shame us out of our selfish 
pride! There is a little poem, telling how, both in its life and death, 
an infant bound together the hearts of husband and wife in a 
more sacred union than the outward marriage bond. The wife 
is asking the husband to remember all that happened ‘for baby’s 


sake.’ 

‘Do you remember that morn in May, dear ? 
Birds were singing and flowers ablow; 

Out in the woods we kept the day, dear, 
Baby’s birthday, a year ago. 

Chasing the butterflies over the clover, 
Plucking the flowers a crown to make, 

For she was queen the whole world over, 
All was happy—for baby’s sake. 
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‘ But the sunshine passed, and the dark clouds drifted, 
Fell a shadow our lives between, 
And baby’s sweet little face was lifted, 
Wondering what could that shadow mean. 
Father, kiss Mother, baby faltered ; 
Oh! we wept till our hearts must break, 
As the old, old love came back unaltered, 
All forgiven—for baby’s sake. 


‘ Baby is gone to the golden weather, 
Over the sun-lit mountain’s brow ; 

Through the dark mists we walk together, 

- We have only each other now. 

Put your hands into mine, and pray, dear, 
Pray that soon the morn will break, 

That God will hear us and show us the way, dear, 
Safe into heaven—for baby’s sake.’ 


How true are those words, ‘Out of the mouth of babes and 
sucklings hast Thou perfected praise, that Thou mightest still the 
enemy and the avenger.’ Thank God, that He for ever places these 
children in the midst of us, to teach us holiest lessons, to convert us 
from our pride and folly, and so make us meet for his kingdom! 

This Christmas time we celebrate the visit of the herald angels, 
who declared that the child lying in swaddling clothes was the sign 
of peace on earth and goodwill to men; and we still cherish the hope 
that the influence which the Son of Mary brought into our world will 
at last ‘still the enemy and the avenger,’ and unite all mankind into 
a perfect brotherhood. From the birth of Jesus the world dates its 
years ; and at last, in the consummation of the ages, when the vision 
of the Kingdom of Heaven which overshone that mighty soul is 
realised on earth, the whole world will send back the strain which 
the angels sang so long ago, and will thank God that on that first 
Christmas day a little child was set down in the midst of the sinful, 
suffering race of men. 


Farsr ‘TENpDERNESS.—The tenderness that apologises for wicked- 
ness is the worst form of cruelty.— W. 2. Channing. 

Unanswered Prayers.—When Augustine, a youth, was proposing 
to go to Rome, his mother, the pious Monica, prayed that he might 
be kept from going there, because she dreaded the temptations of the 
capital for her son. But he went, and was converted to Christianity 
by Ambrose. So, in his Confession, he says: ‘Thou, Lord, didst 
refuse to my mother the outward form and body of her prayer, but 


didst grant to her the inward heart of her prayer. For that which she’ 


really asked for was that my spiritual life might be made safe, and it 
was saved by my going to Rome.’ 


— 
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Sunday School Address. 
The Power of Habit. 


H AVE any of you young people ever been down a coal mine? 

I do not suppose many of you have. I was once taken 
down a mine. I shall never forget the unpleasant sensation I felt 
whilst being lowered down the shaft. I remember that before we 
reached the bottom, and after we had entered the dimly-lighted 
tunnels with their bewildering offshoots, I was thinking what a 
terrible thing it was to be a miner. I had a pleasant occupation on 
the surface of the earth where I could enjoy the bright sunlight; but 
I was soon to see scores of my fellow-men hacking away in these 
foulsome wzizdimgs nine hundred feet beneath the earth’s surface. 
I felt most depressed. I thought of the inequalities of the human 
lot and God’s justice. What was life to these poor wretched miners? 
Why did they continue to live? But I soon experienced a wonderful 
change in my thoughts and feelings. For when we got to the 
workings I did not find the men miserable and unhappy as I had 
expected. No! men and boys were doing their duty most cheerfully. 
More cheerfully, I thought, than I did mine. Some were whistling, 
others were singing or cracking jokes. One man asked the con- 
ductor of our party if the visitors ‘ had left th’ owance’; as he did 
so the rest laughed and winked at each other. I became hopeful 
and cheerful again. What a mercy it is, I thought, that our natures 
so readily adapt themselves to their surroundings. I learned a great 
deal from that scene; more than I can stop to tell you of now. 

But let me ask you how did it come about that these men were so 
cheerful under these circumstances? How was it? 

‘They had got used to it.’ Exactly! You are quite right. 
They had got used to it; and I want to speak to you about getting 
used to things. 

Most of you are only beginning life, but you are already getting 
used to certain things. You are getting used to certain ways of 
thinking, of speaking, and acting; and as you know, these ways of 
living that we get used to, are spoken of as habits. Young as 
most of you are, you are now forming habits which will affect your 
whole character and be likely to last as long as you live. 

What we get used to has a truly wonderful hold upon us. 
Shakspere says, ‘My nature is subdued to what it works in, like 
the dyer’s hand.’ Many a time you have heard it said that habit was 
second nature. The Duke of Wellington said it was ‘ten times 
nature.’ He knew well how the regular daily drill turned the raw 
recruit into the accomplished soldier. 

There is a story which says that once a man who had served in 
the army was carrying home his dinner, when somebody jokingly 
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called out a//ention! whereupon he at once brought his hands 
down and dropped his dinner in the street. I do not know whether 
the story is true or not; very likely it is; and shows how the habit of 
drill had become ingrained in the man’s nature Riderless cavalry 
horses have been seen in battle to respond to the well-known sounds 
of the bugle; showing that constant practice had made them familiar 
with what was expected of them when certain notes were produced. 
Not far away from where a battle was being fought in the United 
States, were a number of General Sheridan’s worn-out war horses. 
And these, when they heard the heavy firing, grew warlike, formed in 
squadrons and charged upon a number of mules, two of whom they 
killed; when the rest fled. They next charged and overthrew a high 
rail-fence, and did not cease their warlike tactics until the firing 
ceased. Once a farmer bought a horse which had. been trained in 
the fire-brigade service. One day when the farmer was going on his 
usual round with the milk, a fire broke out, and as soon as his horse 
heard the sound of the firemen’s whistles, and the familiar noises they 
made as they rushed along to the scene of the fire, it bolted to the 
fire too, taking the farmer and the milk cart with it. You see it had 
been used to such scenes and no doubt enjoyed them. The early 
training had thoroughly done its work. 

Once I was staying with friends who had a pet canary, which 
would leave the cage whenever the door was opened, and play 
tamely about the room. It was doing this one morning and 
before we thought of the open window it flew out into the garden and 
was soon perched in one of the trees. What was to be done? My 
friends were very much upset. One of the young ladies said she 
would sooner give five pounds than lose her dear little pet. After 
trying in vain in all sorts of ways, to recapture the little truant, 
someone suggested that perhaps if we left the cage in the garden in 
a prominent place the bird might return to it. We acted upon the 
suggestion, and sure enough after a time it did return to its cage. 
And once safely back again it chirped so pleasantly that we fancied it 
might be saying :—‘ You know I was not used to that sort of life at 
all. I did not like ita bit. Iam so glad to be back again. Sweet, 
sweet, sweet home ; there’s no place like home.’ Why, once a great, 
big tiger that had escaped from his cage through a railway accident 
to a travelling menagerie, found his way back again and was in this 
way easily secured, showing plainly that he was too much bewildered 
by his freedom, and because he had not been used to it could not 
do with it. In the same way men who have grown old in prison 
have asked to be taken back after being once set free. 

I tell you these things, because I want you to see how 
readily our natures become adapted to what we do constantly. 
Some of you can play the piano, and most of you can read and 
write. Do you not remember what difficult tasks all these things 
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were to you at the beginning. When you began with the five-finger 
exercise what a difficult business it was to follow the music with your 
eyes and to strike the right keys with your fingers. Now, perhaps, 
you can play the most difficult piece of music without the least 
trouble—almost without thought—with your minds set free as it were 
and your fingers acting independently. I dare say you forget how 
difficult it was when you were learning to read to distinguish one 
letter from another. Did you not spell every syllable and point to 
every word with your finger, and even then get on the wrong line? 
Now, of course, you never dream of doing any of these things. You 
forget all about the letters and words because you are too much 
interested in what they stand for; too much interested, that is, in 
their meaning. If you would realise what constant practice has done 
for you in enabling you to write so nicely and easily, try when you 
get home to-day to write with your left hand. If you do so, you will 
see how true it is that by practice we are at length able to do with 
ease that which at first we found most difficult. 

Think of this to-morrow, boys, when you are at school facing 
some difficult lesson which you are inclined to shirk. Think of it 
when face to face with some part of your duty or work which you 
feel to be almost too much for you, and then plunge right into it with 
a determination to master it. You will find that the task you 
were afraid of to-day, will be less of a task to-morrow, and in less 
time than you imagine it will be no task at all. 

I would have you all to feel and remember that God has given to 
each of us a truly wonderful nature, with which we may do great 
things if we will. In this power of habit I see one of the tokens of 
God’s mercy. Of course this power, like all God’s gifts, may be 
abused. What was meant to be a blessing may become a curse. 
You understand after the stories I have told you, how completely we 
are in the power of that to which we get accustomed. This should 
warn us against getting used to ways that are not good for us, or this 
power of habit which was meant to attach us to what is high and 
good, will bind us to what is low and bad. Some people find it easy 
and pleasant to do what is right, because they have got used to it. 
Wrong-doing in their case would be difficult. Others get used to 
wrong ways, and for them it is difficult to do right. A Greek 
philosopher called Pythagoras, who lived more than two thousand 
four hundred years ago, saw this, and said :—‘ Choose that course of 
action which is best, and custom will soon render it the most 
agreeable.’ ‘ 

This power of habit—this getting used to things—not only 
applies to the body, it applies to the mind and heart as well. 
We may accustom ourselves to evil thinking when our thoughts 
should be sweet and clean and pure, to cherish feelings of hatred 
and revenge instead of feelings of tenderness and love. Such 
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bad habits are often regarded as defects of nature rather than of 
training. 

Even very young people soon get into the way of saying, ‘I 
cannot help it, it is my nature.’ 1 heard a very young boy say this 
at our Sunday School Treat on being rebuked for a display of violent 
temper. But, believe me, your natures are for the most part what 
others and yourselves make them. If we were to take a little child, 
born of bad parents, from its wretched hovel in one of the slums, 
and bring it up in the very opposite kind of home and atmosphere, 
I fancy that we should see that Wellington had some reason for 
saying that habit was ‘ten times nature.’ : 

Regard even your disposition as being something that you can 
train and control. God's truest sons and daughters are they who 
have succeeded best in this self-command. Dr. Channing is said to 
have felt himself disposed to feelings of anger and harshness which 
sometimes found vent in words and deeds; and this is what his 
biographer says about it:—‘ Sorrowing over such frailty, and feeling 
its unworthiness, he resolved that he would never become a minister 
till he had gained a control over all angry dispositions. The struggle 
led to a beautiful triumph; and no one who saw the unbroken 
serenity of his mature manhood could easily conceive that there had 
been an original excitability to overcome.’ Is not that beautiful ? 
God gives us the power to struggle with and overcome our defects 
of nature, the power to form habits that will bring us increasing 
happiness and peace. 

What then, let me ask you, are your habits of work, of play, of 
speech, of thought? What are you getting used to? Perhaps you 
have never thought of it. Do think of it. We need to think of it, 
and to think of it seriously, the more so because we are apt to fall 
victims to evil habits almost without our knowing it. They who are 
forgetful of the fact that our actions become easy by repetition, often 
wake up at last to find themselves prisoners of a condition that is 
stronger than their own wills; bound as it were to a way of living 
which only makes them miserable and wretched. How sorrowfully 
do we all call to mind many noble characters that have been ruined 
through gradually acquiring some evil habit. The Arabs have a 
fable of a miller who was one day awakened by having the nose of a 
camel thrust into the window of a room where he was sleeping. 
‘It's very cold here,’ said the camel, ‘I only want to get my nose in.’ 
The miller granted his request. After a while the camel asked that 
he might get his neck in; and then his fore-feet; and so little by 
littie crowded in the whole of his ungainly body. The miller found 
his companion troublesome ; for the room was not large enough for 
both. When he complained to the camel he received for answer, 
‘If you do not like it you may leave; as for myself I shall stay where 
I am.’ The fable would teach us that if we allow evil entrance it 
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may in time take complete possession. No man ever became great 
and good, or weak and bad, all at once. By slow degrees, little by 
little, the character of each was formed. 

The experience of mankind after all these thousands of years of 
human life upon the earth testifies to the fact that our happiness and 
future well-being depend on the heed we give to the Still, Small 
Voice, which as you know so constantly warns us—nay pleads with 
us—not to fall into the power of evil, 

I hope you will be led, through what I have said to you to-day, 
to determine to overcome any weakness or evil tendency of which 
you are conscious. Remember how necessary it is in your struggle 
with evil, not to lose a battle. The temptation that you resist with 
difficulty to-day will come to you to morrow with diminished force, 
whilst ‘every gain on the wrong side undoes the effect of many con- 
quests on the right.’ With what better words can I conclude than 
with those of Longfellow ?— 

All are architects of Fate 
Working in these walls of Time; 


Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled ; 

Our to-days and yesterdays 

Are the blocks with which we build. 


Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base ; 
And, ascending and secure, 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 
J. Cuanninc Povarn. 


Famous Characters in Fiction. 
ide 
Counsel and Experience. 


N a weak moment, dear young friends, I hearkened to our editor’s 
I suggestion, and undertook to write a series of papers under the 
above title. Time and leisure have been denied, so that I have been 
a defaulting contributor; and now, when I look back and ask myself 
whether it is worth while resuming the task, pleasant enough in itself, 
I hesitate; it seems an interminable one, and withal rather a graceless 
one to attempt in cold blood. Once upon a time, great books were 
rare, especially great works of fiction; now, they are many and 
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various, appealing to all classes of readers, and reflecting a multitude 
of striking characters as in the camera obscura. The watcher sees all 
sorts of folk flit by. To select a few only of these and emphasize 
them as one cannot help doing, is rather risky work ; besides, the 
tastes of young people are as diverse as their homes and occupations. 
One is apt to interpret other people’s needs by one’s own; and, 
where books are in question, experience is a very fallible guide. 

Some of us were born into a fair and goodly heritage of intellec- 
tual wealth; books were the most honoured and numerous of our 
home possessions. So, we grew up in their company ; we learned to 
browse among the library shelves and tables as the kine browse in 
the meadow, reading by instinct the tales, romantic poems, thrilling 
lives and histories, which were ready to our hand. With many of 
you, dear young people, it is not so; but, what then? The public 
library stands open in most towns to-day, nor are the villages for- 
gotten. Churches and schools mostly hold out a supply of reading 
matter to their members; and though that supply is limited, and. 
sometimes very narrowly limited, too, it serves to form the habit of 
taking books for friends and counsellors,—a habit that may grow, 
and ought to grow, into a life-long fellowship with the great masters 
of the mind, and the vast society of men and women writers who have 
made every succeeding age more glorious. 

I want, then, in these few lines which follow, to discharge myself 
of a duty which I hope to take up again hereafter in another form. 
In so doing, I wave memory’s magic wand, and summon up recol- 
lections of a childhood and youth long since fallen into distance and 
shadow ; I try to throw a ray of starlight upon the difficulty so widely 
felt by our young people and their guides in home and school, in 
regard to their use of books. 

When you are grown older, you may find a sad pleasure in re- 
calling, as Mrs. Hodgson Burnett does in her charming book, ‘ The 
One I Knew the Best of All,’ the very first and feeblest steps you 
took into the Elysian fields of story-telling. ‘Toys, and the exclama- 
tions of our friends about them, were our first helps to imaginative 
travel, it is likely ; mine were, I know. I soon tired of the Ark and 
its strangely jumbled population, as well as of the box of bricks and 
its architectural possibilities ; scrap-books held me captive a good 
while longer. Kitto’s Bible Illustrations threw open the doors of the 
Kast, and many such like ‘ good’ books were helpful in those days ; 
but Robinson Crusoe became the friend of my boyhood,—as I hope 
he will be the friend of many generations of boys, yes! and of girls, 
no less—only yielding the first place to some of Fenimore Cooper's 
healthy and chivalrous heroes, who, in their turn, fell into the rear 
as Sir Walter Scott’s splendid knights, and dames, and dominies, and 
adventurers pressed to the front. Ah! those were days of frequent 
delight, when dull tasks were varied by excursions into fairyland ; 
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when monotonous home lessons were finished under the stimulus of 
the expected instalment of fiction, and the paradox of the inward 
life began to puzzle the very soul in one—the ‘things seen’ getting to 
be regarded as temporal, and the ‘things unseen’ as eternal. Do 
you know that little poem of Lowell’s, headed ‘Aladdin’? It speaks 
of such golden hours and experiences in a fresh young life, when the 
sordid world was transfigured with love and beauty; and alas! of 
later and degenerate days, when wealth had brought weariness with 
it, and though the man’s barns were full to bursting, he had lost his 
wonderful lamp of imagination—he ‘owned no more castles in 
Spain.’ A life of industry meed not end in a dull and futile old age; 
it is in your power now, young people, to furnish the higher as well 
as the lower rooms of your mind, as it were, to fill all the ‘chambers 
of imagery’ with materials for wise and uplifting reflection upon the 
scenes and incidents of your life, as well as to forecast the issues of 
the coming time. 

Not that I would counsel you to expect too much from books; after 
all, the best of them—the Bible, to wit—only yield their real treasure 
to the earnest seeker. The passing excitement, the dramatic tableaux, 
the sparkling fun of the dialogue, even the historical interest 
awakened, form inferior elements of impression; the highest result 
of reading is the enlargement of the sympathies, the chastening of 
one’s selfishness and pride. 

What a catalogue of inspiring fiction it would be easy to draw up 
from memory! If only one could feel that it had not largely been 
wasted, owing to heedlessness of anything but the ‘story’! Well, it 
may be that just the drinking in of the story is an ennobling exercise ; 
when the writer has a high aim, it is likely to be so. How vividly 
one recals the fresh emotions roused by ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ and 
‘Little Dorrit, and Samuel Warren’s ‘Ten Thousand a Year’! It 
was a great day when the Bronte genius laid its spell upon us, and 
we faced some of life’s dread spectres under that weird and wonderful 
guidance; and a greater still when George Eliot, as the undiscovered 
authoress of ‘ Clerical Sketches’ and ‘Adam Bede’ called herself at 
the first, began to wield her weighty pen, and to depict English life in 
such soberly just and yet variegated fiction as we and our fathers had 
never known. It fell to my lot in after years, to read ‘Silas Marner,’ 
‘Adam Bede,’ and ‘The Mill on the Floss’ to very large audiences 
on Sunday afternoons; and if I had ever doubted the author’s know- 
ledge of the human heart, its trials and struggles amid the stress of 
temptation, and her power to inspire and soothe by her own largeness of 
soul, I should then have found them out. What a gallery of portraits 
her books contain! There may we ‘see ourselves as others see us,’ 
if we will; surely a needful step towards the final revelation of our 
own personality,—towards the vision of poor humanity redeemed and 


glorified ! 
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My pen runs on, and I have not yet hinted at any clear rule; are 
our young people to expect no direction in their reading? Well, if sis 
know anything of the modern youth and maiden, I fancy that they 
resent parental and pastoral guidance more than their forefathers did, 
and in nothing more than in this matter of reading. It is no wonder; 
the influences that surround them mostly make for independence. 
Perhaps it is all right, all in the natural order. They may have rather 
more to unlearn later on, however, and less leisure to do it in. The 
only principle of selection that seems agreeable to our free faith and 
inquiring habit is the simplest one imaginable,—a work of real gentus 
is likely to rouse us to mental activity, to train our visionary and 
speculative powers, to render life more solemn and fateful in our 
eyes. That in itself is a gain. Shakspere so deepens our inward 
being, even though the fool and the fribble speak in his marvellous — 
pages, as well as the heroic and the wise. We cannot eat of the fruit 
of the tree of knowledge w/out learning to distinguish good and 
evil. Only, there are books that are bad, decause they show good 
- and evil in unnatural situations and proportions; a talent irregularly 

and unfaithfully administered will spoil the book in the making. 
‘Ephraim is a cake unturned,’ said the old prophet of wpa 
lawless people ; and there are many authors and their works, nowa- 
days, that show a half-raw and partly-burnt product, which is a sad_ 
foe to healthy literary digestion. ‘What does the artist put in his 
picture?’ said an acute French thinker; ‘just what he puts in his 
life.’ Or, as Carlyle, following his German master, Goethe, truly 
said,—and_ his own writings illustrate the saying on every page— 
‘The eye sees only what it has the power to see.’ It is so with the 
world of nature, as well as the realm of imagination; Coleridge’ 
lines on ‘ Dejection’ hint that truth :-— 


‘O lady, we receive but what we give, 
And in our life does nature live ; 
Ours is her wedding garment, ours her shroud, 


Settle it, then, in your hearts, dear young readers of fiction, that 
while amusement may be your lawful aim, profit ought to follow hard 
in its track; remember how precious the golden days and years are, 
how fast they fly, what sad and despairing memories wasted oppor- 
tunities store up for dreary age. Books are a world wherein we may 
find for ourselves a refuge from care, a solace in trouble, an inex- 
haustible storehouse of noble counsel. The great characters 
fiction,—why, they are more real to those who know them than this 
worldly stage upon which they slide! Make a wise choice among 
them ; commune with them on fair terms; draw nearer and nearer. 
to them, earth’s fairest, and wisest, and bravest, who reflect most of. 
heaven’s light and goodness; let them ‘creep into your study of 
imagination ’ and become the pioneers of a good time coming, when 
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the glory and freshness of the early time shall be outdone, and the 
vision of seer, and poet, and artist shall be merged in the glad 
experience of men and women who walk with Christ and the saints 
in the city that hath foundations, being worthy. Yea, and ye your- 
selves shall exhale a sweetness caught in such upper air and com- 
panionship of spirit; not merely what you sensibly achzeve, but what 
m your very being you are, will bless and aid your fellows,—you will 
pass through the years 

‘Without halting, without rest, 

Lifting better up to best; 


Planting seeds of knowledge pure, 
Through earth to ripen, through heaven endure.’ 


Henry Woops Perris. 


Burdens. 


f ] WONDER when Frank will be home,’ thought Mrs: Watts, as 
she sat busily stitching away at a dress that had to be finished 
and sent home as soon as possible. 

It had been a hot summet’s day, and her little sitting-room was 
unusually close and warm. Mrs. Watts lived in one of the back 
streets of a large town. She was a widow, and had to support herself 
and four children by dressmaking. Frank, the eldest, was a bright, 
intelligent boy of thirteen, and able to help his mother a little, as he 


had a situation in an office, and earned five shillings a week. 


Presently there was a quick step in the passage, and a minute or 
two after the door opened and in came Frank. ‘Here I am at last, 
mother ; I had so many errands to go this afternoon that I am quite 
late. Why, it’s nearly half-past six,’ he added, glancing at a little 
clock on the chimney-piece, ‘and you haven’t had your tea yet.’ 

‘No, I waited for you. The others have had theirs, and they 
have all gone out for a walk till bed-time.’ 

‘How dreadfully tired you look, mother,’ said Frank, presently, 
‘and isn’t it stifling hot ?’ 

‘Yes, I have been obliged to be hard at needlework all day, and 
I want you to take a dress home to-morrow that I have to finish to- 
night. It has to go to Mrs. Graham, a new customer, who lives at a 
house called Woodlands, about two miles from here. You have to 
go through several streets, till you get outside the town, and then 
along Westhill Road, and over the Downs to a little place called 
Oakdean.’ 

‘Yes, mother, I know the way; and, as to-morrow will be Saturday, 
I shall not have to go to the office in the afternoon, and it will be a 
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nice walk. But oh! I wish we were not poor. You look so ill, 
mother. Wouldn't it be jolly if you were not obliged to work so 
hard, and we could live in a nice little house in the country? Then 
there are so many things other boys have that I can’t. I should like 
a bicycle, a cricket bat, and lots of things,’ said Frank with a sigh. 

‘We get on pretty well,’ answered his mother, smiling, ‘and there 
are many people much worse off than we are ; besides, rich people 
have their troubles as well as poor ones.’ 

‘I suppose they have, but I do think it is very hard to be poor ; 
and then I only earn five shillings a week, and that isn’t much, is it?’ 

‘No; but if you persevere I dare say you will get into something 
better by and by, and have more money. I must make haste and 
clear the tea-things away,’ said Mrs. Watts, as soon as they had 
finished their evening meal; ‘the others will soon be in now, and I 
must go on with my work again.’ 

‘It's time, too, mother, I was off to my “ shorthand.”’’ 

Frank went to Board School continuation classes two nights a 
week, as he hoped to get into a good situation before long. 

The next day was gloriously fine, and Frank started with his 
parcel early in the afternoon. He was glad to leave the narrow, 
stifling streets behind, and get on the Downs, where a breeze from 
the sea lessened the sun’s heat. 

On reaching Oakdean he asked a labourer the way to Woodlands. 
‘There it is,’ said the man, pointing to a picturesque, old-fashioned 
house a short distance off, standing some way back from the high 
road, with a small wood adjoining. 

Frank soon reached the place pointed out to him, and on opening 
the white gate in front, found himself in a beautiful garden, with a 
large lawn, bright beds of flowers, and plenty of shady trees. The 
front door stood open, and just as he was going to ring the bell, Mrs. 
Graham came into the hall on her way to the garden, and seeing 
Frank asked whether he wanted to speak to her. 

Frank said what he had brought, and gave Mrs. Graham a note 
from his mother. 

‘Oh yes, it is all quite right. Put the parcel down on this chair, 
and I will give you the money to take back; but come this way, my 
boy.’ And Frank followed Mrs. Graham across the lawn, 

‘How jolly it must be to live in such a lovely place ; and what a 
kind lady,’ he thought to himself, ‘ but she looks sad.’ 

‘Wilfred, dear, give me my purse; I think I left it by you on the 
couch, and I want to pay my dressmaker’s bill,’ said Mrs. Graham, 


going up to her son, who was lying down under the shade of a large 
elm tree. : 


“Yes, mother, here it is.’ 
‘Thank you. Let me see, seventeen shillings, I wonder whether 
I have enough change,’ 
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‘Is that your dressmaker’s boy?’ asked Wilfred, who had been 
looking at Frank while his mother counted the money in her purse. 
‘May I speak to him, he looks so bright and pleasant?’ 

‘Yes, dear, if you like.’ : 

‘Here is the money,’ said Mrs. Graham, going up to Frank, who 
stood a little way off: ‘and my son would like to speak to you.’ 

‘Did you walk all the way here?’ asked Wilfred, as Frank came 
up to the couch. ‘You must be very hot and tired. Would you like 
one of these?” he added, taking a large pear from a basket which 
stood on a table by his side. 

‘Thank you very much.’ 

‘Quiet, Carlo,’ said Wilfred, stroking the head of a large New- 
_ foundland dog which was sitting by the couch, and gave a low growl. 

‘He is very good-tempered, but cannot quite make out who you are.’ 

‘What a lovely dog!” said Frank. 

‘Yes, he is nearly always with me, and when I go out in my 
wheel-chair he trots by the side. Sometimes my father takes him for 
a long walk on the hills, and then he has a splendid scamper; don’t 
you, old fellow?’ added Wilfred, putting his arm round the dog’s 
neck; and Carlo turned his head on one side, and looked at his 
master, seeming to understand all that was said. 

‘Do you go to school?’ asked Wilfred. ; 

‘Not now; I have left two years, and earn five shillings a week in 
an office, which helps mother, who has to keep me, and my little 
brothers and sister, ever since father died, three years ago.’ 

‘Then you have your troubles too; 1 am nearly fifteen, but had 
an accident when I was quite small, and have never been able to walk 
since ;’ and a look of pain came into the boy’s face. 

‘It must be dreadful not to be able to walk.’ 

‘It might be worse,’ said Wilfred, looking brighter again, ‘for I 
am able to go out, and can read and write. But your mother will be 
looking for you, won’t she?’ he added. 

‘Yes, J must make haste home. Good afternoon, sir.’ 

‘Good afternoon,’ said Wilfred, and took up a book that lay by 
his side. 

As Frank walked quickly through the village, and climbed the hill 

‘on the other side, he kept thinking of Mrs. Graham’s son, and 
thought that it must be better even to be poor, than always ill. 

‘And how did you get on?’ asked Mrs. Watts, as Frank came 
into their little sitting-room, hot and tired after his long walk. 

‘Oh, very well, and here is the money for the bill. I think I 
understand now, mother, what you meant yesterday when you said 
rich people have their troubles as well as poor ones,’ added Frank, 
who sat down and told all about the beautiful garden, and Wilfred 


and his dog. 
GERTRUDE M, Bovys.. 
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Christmas Notes and Illustrations. 


N the stillness of the night Christ came. In the stillness of quiet, 

meek, lowly hearts, let us welcome the glorious advent. He was 

first seen by humble shepherds. It is the humble souls alone that see 

him now. His it was to exalt the valleys and to bring the hills low. 

In our hearts be pride quelled, envy subdued, self-assertion silenced, 

and meekness, modesty, gentleness, quietness made supreme. Thus 
may we worthily keep the festival of the Nativity.—A. P. Peabody. 


’Trs the season for kindling the fires of hospitality in the hall, the 
generous flame of charity in the heart— Washington Irving. 


Curistmas is the only holiday of the year that brings the whole 
human family into common communion.— Charles Dickens. 


Tue churchbells of innumerable sects are all chime bells to-day, 
ringing in sweet accordance throughout many lands, and awakening 
a great joy in the heart of our common humanity.—Chapin. 


Ir thou shalt depart from the contact of worldliness, thy star shall 
reappear. The glory of the East shall be given back to thee—the 
glory of the days when thou wert young. Thy star waits for thee, 
waits to lead thee to the manger of the child-Christ ; and when thou 
shalt reach the humility of Bethlehem, thou shalt be thyself a child 
again,—a child in heart, a man in wisdom.— George Matheson. 


Untin it becomes flesh, the most glorious Word shines in 
darkness and is uncomprehended; it comes to its own and is not 
received. The Word is not fairly uttered till it becomes a man. 
—O. B. Frothingham. 


THE night that erst no name had worn, 
To it a happy name is given ; 
For in the stable lay, new born, 
The peaceful Prince of earth and heaven. 
—Alfred Dommett. 


SOME say that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time. 
—Shakspere. 


CHRISTMAS comes! He comes! He comes ! 
Ushered with a rain of plums. 

Hollies in the windows greet him, 

Schools come driving past to meet him, 

Gifts precede him, hills proclaim him, 

Every mouth delights to hail him ; 

Wet and cold, and wind and dark, 

Make him but the warmer mark, 

And yet he comes not one embodied, 
Universal’s the blithe godhead, 
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And in every festal house 

Presence hath ubiquitous. 

And he has a million eyes 

Of fire, and eats a million pies, 
And is very merry and wise,— 
Very wise and very merry, 

And loves a kiss beneath the berry. 


—Leigh Hunt. 


RISE, happy morn ! the holy morn! 
Draw forth the cheerful day from night ! 
O Father, touch the east, and light 

The light that shone when hope was born. 


— Tennyson. 


As fits the holy Christian birth, 
Be this, good friends, our carol still,— 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth 
To men of gentle will. 


— Thackeray. 


SOUND over all waters, reach out from the lands, 
The chorus of voices, the clasping of hands ; 

Sing hymns that were sung by the stars of the morn, 
Sing songs of the angels when Jesus was born. 


—Whittter. 


Bible Readings 


Dec. 1st. Psalm cxliviii. A 
song of praise used in the Temple 
service, full of joyful exhortation to 
‘praise the Lord.’ 

Matt. xxv. 14-29. The parable 
of the talents; also given, with certain 
variations and additions, in Luke xix. 
12-27. It is well to note that in nearly 
every one of the parables of Jesus tlie 
duty of working faithfully, the duty of 
doing, not saying, is so clearly insisted 
upon. 

As a matter of interest the teacher 
might point to the word talent (a sum 
in New Testament times of nearly 
£200), and show how, through this 
parable, it has gradually come to mean 
special gifts—talents. 

Dec. Sth. 2 Kings v. 1-14. 
The story of how ‘the little maid’ 
helped the great Syrian captain, so 
plainly and yet dramatically given, 
that it is always a favourite. The 
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picture of Elisha’s sending out a ser- 
vant with the simple message, ‘Go 
and wash,’ etc., and Naaman’s indigna- 
tion, is both graphic and true. How 
many long journeys in search of health 
would be spared if people would but 
attend to the simple laws of health 
which should govern their lives ! 

Rev. xxi. 1-7. A poetic descrip- 
tion of the end of the world, when 
‘he that overcometh shall inherit all 
things, according to the ancient 
‘vision’ or allegory. In those days 
the sea was the emblem of unrest and 
terror, for did it not toss their boats on 
the waves, and too often swallow up 
the whole crew? To us, to-day, who 
have well built ships and remem- 
brances of holidays spent by the sea- 
shore, the desire that ‘there should 
be no more sea’ appears somewhat 
strange, but from such references as 
these we find how terrible were the 
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associations with it in the olden times. 
In explaining to the children what an 
allegory is, the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress 
will serve, perhaps, as the best known 
illustration of this kind of writing. 

Dec. 15th. 2 Kings v. 15-27. 
Continuation of the story of Naaman. 
It is touching to see how the Syrian 
general tries to express his gratitude. 
Never again will he sacrifice to other 
gods, he says; asking, however, to be 
pardoned for bowing down in the 
house of the Syrian god ; for that is a 
necessary act of courtesy when he is 
with his master, the king. 

Then comes the lie of Gehazi, 
through his greedy desire to get some- 
thing out of all that was offered to the 
prophet ; and his punishment. 

Luke x. 25-37. The parable of 
the Good Samaritan. The Samaritans 
were despised by the Jews, and there- 
fore it was not without meaning that 
Jesus took one of that people as his 
hero. The priest and the Levite, in 
spite of their supposed sanctity, might 
yet be lacking in the gospel of right- 
doing; while it was possible that the 
man who worshipped not in the Tem- 
ple, who was full of error according 
to popular Jewish belief, might still 
exceed in righteousness the favoured 
tribe of the favoured people, and be 
accepted before them, if he rendered 
loving service to him who needed it. 

Dec. 22nd, Psalm ciii. This 
is another psalm belonging to the 
same group as Ps, exlviii., referred to 
above as being used in the Temple 
services. There are twenty in this 
group, called the Hallelujah Psalms, 
because in the Hebrew they either 
commence or end with this expression, 
They were probably among the latest 
written of the whole collection; and 
this is one of the most beautiful, for it 
breathes the spirit of kinship between 
God and man. ‘Like as a_ father 
pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him.’ 

Matt. ii. 1-21. On this, the 
Sunday before Christmas Day, it is 
fitting to refer to some of the old 
world legends connected with the 
birth of Jesus. Like Buddha and all 
the great leaders in ancient times, 
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stories of miraculous birth and child- 
hood sprung up around the memory of 
Jesus, and, viewed aright, they have a 
wonderful charm still, though they 
have passed from the realms of fact to 
the regions of fancy. The ‘wise men’ 
gathering around the baby, guided by 
the star in the east—their presents, 
their worship, what a beautiful story it 
all makes! Then we have Herod's 
decree, and the voice of weeping and 
great mourning; the flight into Egypt 
and the return; suggesting a compari- 
son with the life of Moses, the most 
revered name among the Jewish 
nation. 

Dec, 20th. Isaiah lv. A beau- 
tiful passage, full of poetic thought, 
containing a loving invitation to seek 
the Lord, to return to ‘our God, for he 
will abundantly pardon.’ When the 
wicked has forsaken his way and 
the unrighteousness man his thoughts, ~ 
it shall be well and ye shall go forth 
with joy and be led forth with peace,’ 
Truly a fitting portion for the last day 
of the old year, when good resolutions 
for the new one are (or should be) 
about to be made. 

1 John iii. 1-7. Note the R.V. 
translation in ver. 1: ‘We should be 
called the sons of God, and such we 
are’; these additional words being 
found in the four oldest manuscripts. 

When we learn to love a good and 
noble man or woman, we must, of 
necessity, try to make our lives more 
worthy—indeed, there is no motive 
power more strong to lift man’s soul 
to a higher plane than a bright exam- 
ple. John feels this most deeply, and 
as he thinks of his beloved friend and 
master, he tries to infuse his own en- 
thusiasm into others. ‘We needs 
must love the highest when we see it,’ 
sings our poet, Tennyson. ‘ We shall 
be like him, for we shall see him as he 
is; for everyone who hath this hope 
purifieth himself, even as he (Jesus) is 
pure,’ says the beloved disciple. Not 
by words, not in saying ‘Lord, Lord, _ 
is the true follower to be known, but 
in doing the will of ‘my Father. ‘Let 
us not love in word, neither in tongue; 
but in deed and in truth, 


